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School Days Are Growing Da 


Bos is a hint of fall in the air this morning. The wild asters 
in bloom along the lane and the meadow larks are calling from ey 
fence post. An old auntie used to tell me that we could look for fy 
six weeks after the wild asters began to bloom. I do not know whet 
this is true, but because she said it I always begin to look for signs 
autumn when I find these dainty, pale blossoms among the dusty we 
along the highways and fence rows, and always with the thought 
autumn come thoughts of school. 

School to me meant happy days in a square red brick building i 
little village. To you it may mean a beautiful, well-equipped building 
a large city, or maybe just a little white country schoolhouse. But whate 
the type, school means happy days for you. They are happy days bec 
they are “growing days.” There is a verse in the Bible that says that Jd 
grew in wisdom and stature and found favor with God and men. You! 
will grow in stature during this school year, and every lesson learned y 
add a little to your wisdom. As you meet each teacher and classmate w 
a warm, friendly feeling in your heart, you will grow in favor with G 
and with them. 

Growing is fun. The problem that seems too difficult for you 
solve becomes easy when you know the rule. The hurt feeling yout 
in the morning is a thing to be laughed about in the evening when; 
know that you were hurt only because you misunderstood what was s 
Or it may be that you are happy because you were big enough to fori 
the intended slight or ugly word. These are the things that make 
grow in favor with God. 

The nicest part about growing is that you do not have to dott 
yourself. Always you have right within you the mind of God, guid 
you and directing you in all that you are called upon to do, whether 
working a problem or learning to love a classmate. As you start to sci 
each morning, perhaps you will want to take this thought with you: 
am God's child. He loves me and directs me in all that I do.” 
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Are Back Again 


~ 


By Ruth Wilson Kelsey 


Last summer, dear old schoolhouse, 
When I was passing by, 

I thought you looked so lonely, 

And now I know just why. 


Your windows were all fastened, 
And closed were all your doors; 

You missed the children’s voices 

And feet upon your floors. 


No chalk was on your blackboards, 
Your playground quiet too; 

But cheer up, dear old schoolhouse, 

For we’ve come back to you! 


wil 
vith 


*““YCHOOL STARTS today, today, today!” 

Marylin sang as she slipped the new blue 
pinafore over her shining yellow curls. With 
hurrying fingers she tied a bow in her hair and 
fastened the new brown sandals. “So many new 
things,” she thought happily. “New dress, new 
shoes, new grade at Central, and new friends.” 
She kissed her mother good-by and went skipping 
down the street. 

When she stepped into the schoolroom a group 
of friends came over, bringing a strange girl 
with them. “This is a new sixth grader, Donna 
Devers. She lives at the Strand Hotel.” One of 
the girls introduced them and then whispered to 
Marylin, “She gets a lot of her clothes from Hol- 
lywood too!” 

Marylin felt a glad thrill of suspense race 
over her as she smiled into the new girl’s eyes. 
“I want her for a friend,” she decided instantly. 
“Tt would be simply super, We could visit at the 
hotel, and maybe she would let me try on some 
of her dresses.” Just then the gong sounded and 
everyone hurried to find a seat. 

“We have almost as many new pupils as old 
ones.” Miss Morse smiled as she looked around 
the room, “And I hope the new ones like Brook- 


town and Central School. We don’t want any ° 


lonely strangers in sixth grade. So I have decided 
we need to have a get-acquainted party.” 
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“Oh-h-h!” A long sigh of happiness floated 
over the room. Whoever heard of starting school 
with a party. ‘= 

“Today, Miss Morse? Will we have the party 
today?” A dozen pupils asked at once. Miss 
Morse smiled and shook her head. 

“No, no, not today. Not until Friday night. 
But I am going to appoint three chairmen now. 
Gail, you may see about the entertainment, Mary- 
lin the refreshments, and the Brown twins may 
be the welcoming committee, 

“Now that will be all, except tonight as you 
pass out the door each old pupil will draw the 
name of a newcomer, and he and his family will 
be responsible for bringing that new pupil—and 
his family—to the party Friday night!” 

“Tl ask Donna Devers at recess to be on mj 
committee,” Marylin began to plan. “She'll know 
all about new things to eat, for in a hotel yo 
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always have something different. Then Donna’ll 
be my friend. If we work together, we'll just 
have to come to the party together.’’ She glanced 
across the room at Donna. With admiring eyes 
she looked at the lovely sport dress, at the 
glistening auburn hair fastened with a little 
bunch of flowers, at the shiny new patent-leather 
sandals with heels higher than any Marylin 
had ever worn. © 

At recess Marylin hurried over to Donna and 
shyly put her arm around her. 

“Won't you be on my committee? I know 
you'd have the grandest ideas, living in a hotel 
where everything is so different.” 

“T’'d love to, but Gail Smith has already asked 
me. Maybe I can help you some other time.” 
Donna smiled. “I’m sorry, really I am.” 

A cold chill of disappointment poured over 
Marylin, and as a group of girls came rushing up 
she turned away, ashamed of the sudden tears 
that filled her eyes. Now she wouldn’t have the 


“Oh, Anya, couldn’t we 
new friend and couldn’t visit at the hotel. And 


1 who could she get on the committee that would 


be one half as good as Donna. She couldn't 
think of anyone in the whole sixth grade that she 
wanted. Suddenly the day was spoiled, and noth- 
ing seemed right. 

“I wish school hadn’t started,” Marylin almost 
sobbed as she hurried to the coatroom. All the 


\@plans that had seemed to be coming true now 
BNould never happen, For Gail and Donna were 


sure to be chums after working on the commit- 


tee. A mean little thread of dislike for Gail crept 
into Marylin’s thoughts. 

In the middle of her thinking she felt a hand 
on her sleeve. She turned to look into the face 
of a girl she had never seen before, An odd, 
queer, girl, with a sad, old-like look in her gray 
eyes and a little smile at the corners of her mouth. 

“I am Anya Ivanov—in your room. Are you a 
—new girl—too?” 

“No, I’m not new.” Marylin answered crossly. 
“T’ve always gone to Central.” 

“Oh,” the smile on the new girl’s lips faded. 
“Your—tears—I do see.” The broken, foreign 
voice stopped, waiting for Marylin to say some- 
thing. But Marylin would not answer, and the 
stranger turned away. 

“I wonder where she came from and where 
she got such ugly clothes and heavy shoes.” 
Marylin went slowly back to the schoolroom, 
a guilty feeling in her heart. ‘She wanted to be 
friends. But she’s so queer-looking and odd. Not 


have something Russian?” 


a thing like Donna Devers.” 

Then for a while Marylin forgot her unhap- 
piness as she turned through the interesting new 
books she would study this year. But even then 
it seemed that four o’clock would never come. 

“Maybe, just maybe, I will draw Donna’s 
name. Then she would come with me to the 
party even if she did have to be with Gail after- 
ward.” A rush of gladness came to Marylin. “I'll 
wish, and wish hard for Donna’s name to be 
on the slip I draw.” 
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At last there was a 
buzz of excitement as 
Miss Morse put the 
new names in a box 
and held it up high 
for the old pupils to 
draw. 

“Be Donna, be 
Donna,’ Marylin 
whispered to herself 
as she shut her eyes 
tight and felt for the 
little slip of paper. 
With trembling 
fingers she spread it 
out and read the 
name. For a second 
she stared at it in un- 
belief. Then all the 
heartbreak of the day 
poured out in one 


strangling sob! She The silver samovar bubbled and boiled with a little 
singing tune. 


crushed the paper 
into a hard little wad 
and stuffed it into her pocket and ran on ahead 
of the others. “Such an awful day.” She dabbed 
at her eyes, “Everything’s wrong. I don’t want 
any party. I'd rather have classes and come 
home.” She slipped into her room and changed 
into a play suit, hanging the blue pinafore in 
the closet. “I never saw such a queer girl, and 
such a queer name.” She felt in the pocket for 
the slip. But the pocket was empty of everything 
except the damp handkerchief. The little crushed 
name was gone! 

“Well, if I don’t have it I won’t have to ask 
her.” Marylin searched again hurriedly. “I'll just 
forget whose name was on it.” 

But the more Marylin tried to forget the name 
the more she remembered, until she could think 
of nothing else. The strange little girl with the 
sad eyes was like a whisper in her thoughts, say- 
ing over and over, “Are you a new girl too?” 

“And how was the first day of school ?”” Mother 
asked as Marylin came.slowly into the kitchen. 

“Oh, all right, I guess.” Marylin did not look 
up, but she could feel her mother’s eyes search- 
ing her face. 

“Many new ones this year?” 

Marylin nodded. For a while the kitchen was 
very still, except for the homey sound of cookies 
being made. 

“It's a party!” Marylin finally burst out. We're 


felt that she really could see all the ugly little 


- ing, as she ran down the walk toward school, 


to have a party, and 
all the old ones bring 
a new one—the 
whole family. An’ | 
got the awfulest 
name in the room.” 
Marylin dropped her 
head down on the 
kitchen table. “An’ | 
got refreshments 
too,” she added bro- 
kenly. 

“Well, you do 
have a lot to do.” 
Mother smiled sym. 
pathetically. 

“But I’m not go- 
ing to do it all,” 
Marylin raised her 
head defiantly. “I lost 
her name out of my 
pocket. So I won't 
have to invite them.” 
And she told her 
mother all about the whole miserable day. About 
Donna Devers, the hotel, and the committee, 
and Anya. 

“Oh, I see,” Mother said gravely, and Marylin 


thoughts that had caused the first day of school 
to be so unhappy. The kitchen was quiet again— 
only a soft little plop-plop as mother dropped 
spoonfuls of cooky dough into a shallow pan. 
Deftly she slid it into the oven, Then she came 
to Marylin and put her arms around her. “Think 
it over, and do what you know is best. Remember 
‘every cloud has a silver lining.’ And no matter 
how black the cloud, the lining is there if we 
only search to find it. Now let's finish supper; 
Daddy will soon be here.” 

“Marylin went to bed early. Perhaps in the 
dark she could find the silver lining and decide 
what was best. For a long time she tumbled and 
turned, but at last she went to sleep, a tired little 
smile on her face, a whispered prayer upon her 
lips. 

“Tl hurry,” Marylin thought the next mort- 


“before things cloud over again.” She smiled 
bravely when she saw the strange girl. “I got 
your name yesterday, Anya Ivanov.” The words 
came slowly. “And you and your family are t0 
be my guests Friday night.” For a long moment 
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var!” Marylin urged. 


Anya’s sad dark eyes looked searchingly into 
Marylin’s blue ones. “You really want—we 
should come—yes?” she asked quietly, glancing 
down at her plain dark dress and heavy shoes, 
then back to Marylin. “We Russians—foreign— 
not the same as you.” . 

“Yes, you are too,” Marylin said earnestly, a 
shamed little catch in her voice. “You're kind 
and friendly—and honest. Anya, I’m sorry about 
yesterday. Let’s be friends.” 

Then Anya smiled, and her dark eyes shone 
with joy. 

“Friend? Moia priatel (my friend). That is 
—super swell,” she finished proudly and they 
laughed together. 

“And the committee too. You'll help me with 
the refreshments, won’t you? Oh, Anya, why 
couldn’t we have something Russian?” Marylin 
danced up and down with the thought of it. 

Anya’s face began to shine. “I know—the 
silver samovar! We will ask Babushka to let us 
use the silver samovar!” 

“The—silver samovar? Anya, what is a— 
samovar? And who is Babushka?”’ 

“Babushka?” An- 
ya's voice was soft 
with tenderness. 
“She is my grand- 
mother. We call her - 
that in my language. 
And last spring she 


in Brooktown with 
my uncle Nikolai. He 
had no family—and 
we had no home— 
the war,” she said 


your America.” For a 
moment Anya was 
very quiet, remem- 


bering. 


“But the samo- 


= 


== 


“Tell me all about 
that.” 


“Terpenie, ter- 
penie (patience, pa- 
tlence), after 


\ 


New Shoes 


Shoes of every size; 
Shiny patent-leather shoes, 
Shoes with bows and ties. 


Moccasins and saddle shoes, 


Black shoes, brown shoes, 

Warm shoes and cool— 
~ Everyone’s buying new shoes —_ 
Because it’s time for school. == 


school,” Anya said teasingly. “It is too long a 
story for the morning.” 

Recess was full of planning, and the straight 
braids and yellow curls were close together as 
Marylin and Anya bent their heads over lists of 
things they must have for Friday night. After 
school they walked slowly, Anya talking in her 
slow broken words. Once Marylin interrupted 
excitedly: “A real queen, Anya?” 

“Yes, a real one.” 

“Anya, what is it you say for patience? Ter- 
penie? T’ll just have to learn that.” 

Later Marylin came racing up the walk. 

“Oh, Mother, I know the grandest secret. An- 
ya's babushka,” Marylin laughed at her mother’s 
puzzled look. “Anya’s the Russian girl in our 
grade, and babushka means grandmother in Rus- 
sian. Well a long time ago Anya’s babushka’s 
grandfather stopped some runaway horses that 
were hitched to the Czarina’s sleigh. The Czarina 
was their queen, and afterwards she sent him a 
silver samovar. And it’s engraved on the side: 
‘To Ivan Petrov, from the Czar and Czarina of 
Russia. Dec. 1877.” 

“And mother’”— 
Marylin stopped for a 
breath—“Anya is go- 
ing to ask her grand- 
mother if we can use 
that very samovar at 
the party Friday 


ith, 


brought us—my lit. By Marian Kennedy = night! Won't every- 
tle brother Stepan = one be thrilled? An’ 
Strap shoes, buckle shoes, 


Mother, can we go 
by in our car and 
take them?” 

Mother’s_ eyes 
were shining too as 
she answered. 


simply. “So Babush- Shoes for work and play, i It was a busy week 
ka brought us and Shoes to keep for Sunday best, = — for the sixth grade, 
the silver samovar to Shoes for every day. F but by Friday night 


everything was 
ready. Mother and 
Daddy went by in 
the car to get the 
Ivanovs, but Anya 
and Marylin had 
gone on to the 


schoolhouse for a 

few last-minute 

touches to the table. 
(Turn to page 26) 
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Tommys Last Name 


OMMY didn’t 
want to go to 
school. He didn’t 


want to go at all. Ev- 
ery time he thought 
about it his heart 
sank, It was because 
his last name was 
Flowerseed. That was 
a funny name. The 
big boys, who had 
come to help his 
daddy on the farm, 
thought it was, ’spe- 
cially Jake. One 
morning they all 
stood around, and 
Jake, who was al- 
ways making jokes, 
said, “So your last name's 
Flowerseed, huh? That’s a fun- 
ny name,” he laughed, and the 
others laughed too. Then lean- 
ing on his spade and looking 
hard at Tommy he asked, ““D’ya 
suppose if I dug a hole right 
here, and put you in it, and 
covered you up with some of 
this black dirt, you'd grow up to 
be a real flower—say a daisy or 
a morning-glory or a pansy?” 

Then Tommy was ashamed, 
and he backed away and turned 


By Maurine Morgan | 
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and ran fast into the house; and 
he didn’t come out again all 
day. 

School was just a month 
away. Tommy had never played 
with any boys or girls of his 
own age. He was afraid. If they 
thought his name was funny, 
they wouldn’t like him. That is 
what Tommy thought. He kept 


asking his mamma, “How many 
days is it now, mamma, how 
many days till school starts?” 

Then one day Tommy’s mam- 


ma bought him some new long . 


trousers and a new plaid shirt 
and a bright-red pencil box. 
“TIl lay them right here,” 
she said, putting them on the 
small trunk at the foot of Tom- 
my’s bed. ‘““Tomorrow will be 
your first day at school, and I 
want you to look real nice.” 
Tommy tried and tried to 


think of some way to get out 
of going to school, but he knew 
that even if he broke his leg, 
he’d have to go—as soon as it 
mended! Everybody had to go 
to school sometime—even if 
nobody liked you, and your 
name was funny. 

It seemed strange riding on 
the bus without his mamma and 
daddy. He sat very quiet and 
did not speak to anyone, and no 
one spoke to him. He was glad 

no one asked him his 

name—maybe they 
never would. 

His teacher was 
pretty. She had yel- 
low hair and a pink 
dress. 

“Now boys and 

- girls,” she said first 
thing with a smile, 

“beginning with row 

number one, I want 

each one of you to 


your first and last 
name. All right, be. 
gin. What is your 
name, dear?’” she 
asked the girl up in 


tell me your name,§ 
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the first row; and then she be- 
gan writing in a blue book. 
Tommy’s heart started racing. 
He felt very warm. He was 
afraid he was going to cry. 
“Helen Jenkins, Norma Stew- 
art, John Brinks, Alice Jones,” 
he heard the children say, one ; 
at a time. Soon it was his turn. 
He felt -sick—as when he Words and Music by May F. Lawrence 


whirled around too much. Moderato 
“What's your name, your first 
and your last name,” asked the ae ———| 
EF G take a walk with me? 
“It’s Tommy,” he gulped, 
He heard a small giggle 
somewhere from behind him. A = — = 
tear was beginning to come, and ~———_ —— 
he tried hard to blink it back. - ; 
“Tommy Flowerseed,” the 
teacher repeated, “‘that’s a nice pt 
name, Ws diferent. I like dif- 


ferent names.” N, To the zoo we'll go and then— 


M 
“T have an uncle whose name | — 
is Golden Lemon,” announced 
a red-haired boy from across the 
and once he saved a girl | 

“That’s fine,” said the teach- 

er; “but when you have some- _ 
thing to say, please raise your 


hand.” 
Two little -hands went up. 
“All right, what is it?” asked S T U, Bears we'llsee and monkeystoo. 
“[ have a cousin named Lovey 
Lou, and she’s real smart.” 
The teacher then called on a = 
the little boy on the very last 
seat. — 


“My last name’s Smith,” he 


said, “and mamma says she 
wishes it wasn’t, ‘cause there’s 


so many by that name that we're Y Z, Oh,what great fun that will be! 
always getting mixed up. Some- _ 


times the mailman gets us mixed 
up.” 


The teacher was moving on 


down the row. Tommy lifted )} 
his head and looked shyly 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell’s father and his uncle John live on ad- 
joining homesteads. Jet and his sister Sarah and little 
Lonny are very fond of Auntie Sue, Uncle John’s 
bride. Mr. Tanner, Tod and Nancy’s father, has a 
—— Moonflower and Running Deer are Indian 
riends. 


While digging up rocks for a stone walk for Auntie 
Sue, Jet and Running Deer uncovered an old kettle 
filled with Indian trinkets. Jet wanted them for him- 
self, but he knew he had to divide with Running 
Deer. They agreed to take turns at selecting, but Jet 
was selfish, and the boys quarreled. Later Jet had an 
“opportunity to restore the Friendship by helping Run- 
ning Deer mend a leak in his boat, 
take it. 

Auntie Sue is going to start a school. Jet and Sarah 
ride Kutha to the homes of Ben Jeffries and Mattie 
Buxton to ask them to attend Auntie Sue’s school. Ben’s 
father said Ben could attend, but Mattie’s father was 
not at home, so they had to wait for his answer. 

Jet is now wondering if he can win back Running 
Deer's friendship so that he and Moonflower will con- 
sent to come to Auntie Sue’s school. 


ut he did not 


Part Six 


ET SHIVERED as he closed the corral gate 
J for the morning and went toward the cabin. 
The wind was blowing a gale. He looked at the 
sky. It was overcast with gray, shifting clouds 
that looked as if they might bring snow. If it 
snowed, the Thanksgiving plans would have to 
be changed. If it snowed hard, Mother might 
want him to stay indoors, and that is what he 
did not want to do. 

Inside the cabin Jet felt encouraged when 
Father said, “I don’t look for snow—it’s too 
windy.” 

The door rattled on its hinges. A bucket hang- 
ing on the outside of the cabin was blown from 
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-make molasses cookies this afternoon.” 


Pictures by Marvin Nye 


its peg and went rattling across the yard. Mother 
took the almanac from the high shelf and opened 
it on the table. To the family grouped around 
Mother read, her finger pointing to the date: 
“Cool with high winds.” She read further: 
“There will be no snow until around the 1st of 
December.” Father grinned knowingly, and Jet 
put on his cap ready to go outside. 

“May I go over and explain about the school 
to the Indian family?” 

“Yes.” Father’s eyes twinkled. “Running Deer 
and Moonflower may prove a trial to Suzanne, but 
she said she was willing to try it.” More seriously 
he said, “The Indian children should be given 
the opportunity.” 

“I want to go too,” Sarah begged. 

Jet’s heart sank. He didn’t want Sarah with 
him when he went to the Indian’s adobe house. 
There were times when he wanted to be alone. 
This was one of those times. He had some 
thing that he needed to straighten out in his own 
mind before he talked with Running Deer. He 
must find a way to regain tie Indian boy’s friend- 
ship. Today would give him a splendid chance 
if only Sarah stayed at home. 

Mother said: “No, Sarah, you cannot go with 
Jet this time. Since we are expecting our friends 
to join us for an all-day get-together at Uncle 
John’s there is much to do. You will have to 
churn for me this morning. Then if you will 
crack a pan of nuts and pick out the kernels, I'll 


Sarah’s expression clouded. “Jet gets to do all 
the going. I haven’t seen Moonflower for a long 
time.” 

“If Moonflower goes to school you'll be see 
ing her every day,” Jet said hopefully. “Anyway 
I'll be home by noon,” ) 
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Before Jet got on his pony he went to the shed 
and filled a small gourd with tar that Father said 
he could have. Then he started toward the creek 
and the trail that led to the Indian’s home. 

While he helped Running Deer mend the 
canoe he would tell him about Auntie Sue’s 
school. Then they would go inside the adobe 
house together and explain the plan to Running 
Deer's mother. Jet imagined that he could already 
see Moonflower’s eyes sparkling at the prospect 
of meeting with Sarah and Nancy each day in 
the new cabin. 

Jet was atop the sandy knoll with the adobe 
house in full view before he realized that no 
smoke came from the chimney. That was strange. 
He rode up in the open space between the house 
and the sheeppens and called. He called again, 
several times, No one answered. Even though 
Jet felt sure that nobody was at home, he got off 
his pony and pounded on the door. There was no 
answer, A dog barked some distance away. It 
barked though it did not leave its vigil of watch- 
ing three lonely sheep. Jet looked at the pens. 
They were empty. The Indians owned several 
dogs and many sheep. Surely they intended to 
return soon or they would not have left the one 
dog and three sheep to forage for themselves. 
But where could the Indians have gone? 

An old horse blanket hanging on a post in the 
yatd flapped in the wind. Running Deer’s canoe 
was upturned on the ground in the corner by the 
chimney, the slit in the bottom board gaping 
and ugly. Jet got a stick and then poured tar into 
the crack and smoothed it over carefully. He 
would mend the canoe even if Running Deer 
was not at home. But doing it today did not give 
him the pleasure that an offer of help at the creek 
several days before would have given him. Jet 
knew that. When he returned home Running 
Deer would not know who had mended the 
canoe. Jet thought of that too and spelled his 
name, J E T, with small stones on the ground 
beside the canoe. No 


was the homesteaders’ responsibility, because they 
had chosen to stay among them. Jet had heard 
both Father and Uncle John say so. Now if Run- 
ning Deer and Moonflower did not go to school 
because Running Deer was angry, Father and 
the old friends would in time learn the reason. 

Jet had never before realized that one selfish 
act could cause so many complications. He sat 
up and straightened his shoulders. He was glad 
in a way that the wind was blowing. Bracing him- 
self against the wind gave Jet a feeling of 
strength. Jet liked to feel strong. 

He came to the place where the old kettle 
and Indian trinkets were hidden. He pulled rein 
and Kutha came to a stop. Jet sat very still a 
moment thinking. He puckered his lips and 
wrinkled his forehead. Why had he hidden the 
things there beneath the leaves by the big stone? 
Why had he waited so long to divide them? 
Was that all a part of the selfishness that had 
crept into his heart of late? The wind tugged at 
Jet’s cap, and he pulled it farther down on his 
head. 

On the ground he brushed the thick pile of 
leaves aside and opened the old kettle. He 
stuck the hunting knife under his belt and put 
the bracelet, headband, and beads into his pock- 
ets. He left the arrowheads in the kettle and cov- 
ered it over again. He was hurrying. Now that 
he had made up his mind what he was going to 
do he wanted to lose no time. 


‘When Jet reached home Sarah was disap- 
pointed because they knew no more about the 
Indians than before Jet went to the adobe 
house. But she forgot her disappointment when 
Jet wound a long string of brightly colored beads 
several times around her neck. Her eyes opened 
wide when Jet placed an Indian bracelet on 
Mother’s wrist. Holding the headband up, he 
said, “This is for Auntie Sue.” Then he gave 
Father the hunting knife and told about the hole 
at the ledge, about sharing the trinkets with 

Running Deer, and 


= to have done that about the Indian boy’s 
ough, for Runnin disappointment because 
De dies not read. . A Breakfast Grace a no treasure or 
If Running Deer re- By Louisa Rydberg gold. 

fused .to be friends | “I trust you covered 
again and because of We thank Thee, Lord, for this new day; the hole well so none 
that did not go to For this good food we eat. of the stock will fall 
school, the Indian boy Watch over us at school and play; into it,” Father said. 

might never be able to Dear Father, guide our feet. “I remembered to do 
tead. The Indian family that,” Jet answered. 
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“The headband will look lovely on Suzanne’s 
dark curls,” Mother said. ““Take it, and you and 
Sarah go over and help your Uncle John and 
Auntie Sue get the yard ready for the Thanks- 
giving celebration.” 


When they rode up in sight of the new cabin 
Uncle John and Auntie Sue were already at work. 
Uncle John was trimming the bushes and digging 
out the underbrush, while Auntie Sue raked and 
burned the dry grass and leaves. The yard looked 
larger than ever before, and the red berries on 
the buck bushes that had been left standing 
lent a festive air. 

“You're just in time,’’ Uncle John called to Jet. 
“You can help me throw together a table out 
of the slabs that Tanner brought over this morn- 
ing. 

But first Jet gave Auntie Sue the headband. 
Uncle John came and stood close, looking over 
Suzanne’s shoulder. “Why, Jetty, it 
is beautiful,” she exclaimed. “Have 
your mother and Sarah seen it? Are 
you sure you want me to have it?” 
When Jet said yes to both questions 
and explained Mother’s bracelet and 
Sarah’s beads, Auntie Sue tied the 
band around her head, pulling little 
curls out prettily over her ears. 

His mother, Sarah, and Auntie Sue 
all seemed so happy and pleased 
with their gifts that Jet was glad he 
had not waited longer to give them. 
He felt warm and happy inside. “It’s 
wonderful to help make people hap- 
py,” he thought as he watched Auntie 
Sue standing a little way from him 
and shielding her eyes from the 
smoke. She pointed, “Over there is 
where I want the table, and that’s the 
side of the yard where my school 
children will play.” She smiled at Jet. 
“There are fewer stumps on that 
side.” 

“You are planning school just as 
if you knew there would be enough 
pupils,” Jet said. 

Suzanne walked over near him. 
“My part is to be ready for school to 
open. I’m trusting the others to do 
their part.” 

Jet thought that over as he car- 
ried one end of a slab and then held 
it while Uncle John sawed it in half. 
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Jet imagined that if he would think and act more 
like Auntie Sue did, he wouldn’t need to worry 
so much about his and Running Deer's friendship. 
He decided to try it, do everything that a real 
friend would do, and then trust Running Deer 
to accept him that way. 


Uncle John had hauled up the stones from the 
ledge that Jet and Running Deer had dug loose. 
It did not take long, with all of them working 
together, to put the stone in place. The wide stone 
walk out to the place where someday a gate 
would be was now finished. Sarah ran its full 
length then back again. Jet was thoughtful. Many 
things had happened since the day he helped 
Auntie Sue mark off the ground for the walk. 

The wind had abated, and as they rode home 
Sarah said, “The wind blew so hard today that 
most of the leaves are off the trees.” 

“And the nuts too,” Jet answered. “More 
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nuts fell today than I could have shaken down 
in a year.” 

When they reached home Jet turned Kutha 
loose in the corral, then went to the knoll back 
of the sheepshed. He tied the white rag to the 
pole, then hoisted the pole. When Running 
Deer came home the white rag would tell him 
that Jet wanted to see him. Jet would keep the 
white flag flying until he and the Indian boy 
met. 

But though Jet rode to the creek several times 
each day there were no horse’s tracks or moccasin 
footprints on the bank at the meeting place. And 
then it was Thanksgiving morning, bright and 
clear, and cool enough to give zest to any out- 
door gathering. 

Father: yoked the oxen to the wagon, and the 
family rode over in that. Mother said they could 
have walked since it was only a mile and a half, 


iron pot. 


but they needed to 
take the big cooking 
kettle, and Father 
had sweet potatoes 
and turnips that he 
wanted to take. Jet 
and Sarah and Lonny 
were glad to ride, for 
it had been weeks 
and weeks since the 
family had been in 
the wagon together. 
Uncle John had a 
fire burning in the 
yard when they got 
there. Auntie Sue 
was popping corn in 
her new iron pot. Al- 
ready a bucket was 
heaped with the 
white fluffy kernels. 
Mother poured mo- 
lasses in a kettle and 
put it over the fire. 
She said as soon as 
the taffy was cooked 
she would make pop- 
corn balls and have 
them ready when the 
others got there. 


Auntie Sue was pop- 
ping corn in her new 


But even while Mother talked Tod and Nancy 
climbed over the rail fence that separated Uncle 
John’s land from the Tanner homestead and 
came running. Mrs. Tanner rode atop the slabs 
on the wagon with Mr. Tanner. She had on a new 
calico dress, and Nancy wore a red knitted hood 
that her mother had made with needles borrowed 
from Jet and Sarah’s mother. 

The sun said it was nearing eleven when a 
wagon bringing the Buxtons and the Jeffrieses 
crossed the clearing. The old friends had come 
together. Sarah and Nancy ran out to meet the 
wagon. “I can come to school,” Mattie called as 
the wagon came to a stop. ‘“Ben is coming, and 
I’m going to ride behind him on his pony.” 

Mattie’s mother brought as payment for the 
teacher two bed pillows made with feathers from 
her own geese. Mrs. Jeffries gave a wool blanket 
from her own loom. Jet and Ben walked over 
where the men were at work on the log benches. 
Jet was thinking about Auntie Sue doing her 
part and trusting the others to do theirs. It 
seemed as if everyone was trying to see who 
could do the most. 

While chestnuts reasted in the ashes the 
children played pussy wants a corner in the yard, 
using stumps as bases. Mr. Buxton called: 
“Where is the Indian family? Aren’t Running 
Deer and Moonflower coming to school ?” Jet told 
of his trip to the deserted adobe house. He was 
glad that everyone wanted the Indians to be 
made welcome. 

Hot food was put on the table, crocks uncov- 
ered, and mugs filled with milk. The children 
stood close, in a straight line, their hands stiffly 
at their sides. Mr. Jeffries gave thanks for the 
loyalty of old friends. His prayer was long and 
appropriate. Then the food was served and the 
children were allowed to take their plates and 
sit on the logs in the yard. The men took their 
food and sat on the wagon tongues and planned 
the grubbing of new fields. The women on the 
wide stone step complimented each other on 
their well-cooked food and exchanged their 
favorite recipes. 

By the middle of the afternoon the four log 
seats were finished. Smooth and flat on top, they 
were quite comfortable. They. were carried 
through the cabin and inside the lean-to shed, 
near enough the fireplace for warmth. Two 
pupils could sit on each bench, which meant that 
Suzanne could have a roll of eight pupils. 

Riding home late in. (Please turn to page 32) 
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The Mother Kings 


By Bula Hahn 


6677 AM going home,” Naomi said to the widows 

of her two sons. “I shall leave the land of 
Moab, and travel again the road around the 
Dead Sea and up into Judah. I shall go among 
friends and see my own people again.” 

Ten years before Naomi had come to Moab 
with her husband and two young sons. They had 
left their home near Bethlehem because crops 
were poor and food scarce. They had found food 
in this foreign land, but they had also found 
much trouble. Noami’s husband had died. Her 
two sons had married young Moabite women, 
women without faith in God, and after a few 
years the sons also had died. 

Naomi and her sons’ wives, Orpah and Ruth, 
lived on together tilling the soil and gathering 
the grain. Naomi was fond of her two daughters- 
in-law. They were kind to her in time of sorrow 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


and helped her with the work. 

Naomi often told Orpah and Ruth of the cus- 
toms of her old home, but more often as they sat 
together in the evening she told them about 
Jehovah God, the God of Israel, She talked of the 
priests and of the prophets and of the healing 
power of the living God. 

When Naomi told Orpah and Ruth that she 
was going home, the two young women cried 
with grief. Then together they arose. “We will 
go with you. We could not see you make the 
journey alone, neither could we be separated 
from one that we love so dearly.” 

Naomi put her arms around the young women. 
“Go and return, my daughters, to your own 
mothers’ homes, and may the Lord be kind to 
you, as you have been kind to your husbands and 
to me. May the Lord grant you the good fortune 
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of again having happy homes.” 
Then Naomi kissed thern good- 
by. 
"put Orpah. and Ruth would 
not be put aside in this manner. 
They clung to Naomi. “You 
have been a good mother to us. 
We will go with you. We will 
work with you as we have done 
here. We will live among your 
people.” 

Naomi’s heart was troubled. 
She did not know how many 
friends would welcome her 
when she returned to her old 
home, They too might have 
died, and many things could 
have changed in the last ten 
years. “No,” she told them. “I 
am an old woman. Do not fol- 
low after me. You are young. 
Go back and be happy among 
your own people.” 

It was hard, that parting, after 
the happiness and sorrow the 
three had shared. They all wept 


God’s Love 


By Elizabeth Willis DeHuft 


Mother says there’s always air; 
She says it’s here 
And everywhere! 
I try my best to feel it, 
But I never even see it. 
When I go a-swinging 
Out beneath the tree, 
Then the air will whisper 
Or whistle a tune to me. 
When I skip or run a race 
The air is always 
Every place; 
For I feel it on my face 
I see it wave 
My collar lace. 


Like God’s dear love 
Is air; 

His love too is 
Everywhere! 


OLE 


that she worked in a field be- 
longing to a very rich man 
named Boaz. 

When Boaz went out from 
Bethlehem to oversee the men 
who were reaping his field, he 
said, “Jehovah be with you.” 

The men paused in their 
work and bowed low and an- 
swered, “Jehovah bless thee.” 

Ruth was gleaning in the 
field near by and heard what 
was said. Her heart beat with 
joy. For surely the men must 
be asking the blessing of Je- 
hovah God, the God whom. 
Naomi had said ruled over 
Israel. 

Then Boaz asked of the men, 
“Who is the stranger that is 
gleaning with the others?” 

And the reapers told him: “It 
is the young Moabite woman, 
daughter-in-law to Naomi, who 
has recently come into this coun- 


again. Then Orpah kissed Na- 
omi and went away to join her own people. 

But Ruth would not leave her. With her arms 
around Naomi, she said in the beautiful language 
of her day, “Entreat me not to leave thee, and 
to return from following after thee, for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my.God.” 

When Naomi saw that Ruth was determined 
in her purpose, she stopped trying to dissuade 
her. So they started the long journey together. 


Around the Dead Sea, across the river Jordan, 


up the side of the mountain the two women 
traveled on their way to Bethlehem, Naomi’s 
old home. 

It was the beginning of the barley harvest when 
they entered Bethlehem, Ruth, not wishing to 
be a burden, begged permission of her mother- 
in-law to go into the harvest fields to work, 

It was the custom at that time in the land of 
Israel for reapers of grain to leave a portion in 
the field. This was done so that the poor people 
might follow the reapers and gather what was 
left. Those who followed were called gleaners. 

With Naomi’s permission Ruth went to glean 
in the fields after the reapers, It so happened 


try. She asked leave to gather 
after the reapers and among the 
sheaves. She gleaned yesterday and again this 
morning.” 

Boaz walked over to where Ruth worked. 
“Listen, my daughter,” he said to her. “Do not 
go to any other field, but stay here and glean 
with my maidens. And when you are thirsty, 
drink from the vessels of water that the young 
men have drawn.” 


At noon when the workers sat down to eat, 
Boaz gave Ruth bread and told her to dip into 
the vessel with the others. Ruth then fell on her 
knees, bowing to the ground in gratitude, as was 
the custom of the people at that time. ‘““Why are 
you so good to me, seeing that I am a stranger 
in the land?” 

“I have heard of your love and kindness to my 
kinswoman Naomi,” Boaz answered. “And may 
the Lord of Israel, under whose wings you have 
come to dwell, give you a reward.” 

Before Boaz returned to town he said to the 
reapers: “Let her glean even among the sheaves 
and reproach her not. And drop some stalks on 
purpose from the bundles so that she may gather 
them.” 

Ruth gleaned in the field until it was evening. 
Then she beat the grain from the stalks and took 
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HE BOOK of Genesis in 

the Bible tells us that it 
once rained for forty days and 
nights, causing the Deluge, the 
great flood that is said to have 
covered the earth, even the tops 
of the highest mountains. Ev- 
ery living thing upon the earth 
was destroyed except Noah and 
his family, and the birds, ani- 
mals, and other creatures that 
were in the Ark. 

The flood lasted for a hun- 
dred and fifty days, and then the 
waters began to subside. The 
Ark, which withstood the flood, 
came to rest, according to Gene- 
sis 8:4, ‘‘upon the mountains of 
Ararat.” 

The Armenian stamp that we 
illustrate this month pictures the 
mountain that tradition holds to 
be the landing place of the Ark, 
Mount Ararat. ‘- 

Ararat is the ancient name 
of a district in Armenia through 
which the Aras or Araxes River 
flows, but the name has come 
to be associated almost exclu- 
sively with the particular moun- 
tain shown on the stamp. Mount 
Ararat is called by the Armeni- 
ans “mountains of the ark,” by 


Our Stamp Collectors 


Roland Rexroth 


the Turks “steep mountain,” 
and by the Persians “Noah’s 
mountain.” 

The mountain itself is be- 
lieved to have been in ancient 
times a volcano, but there is no 
record of any eruptions in his- 
toric times. It rises in two peaks, 
called Great Ararat and Little 
Ararat. The former is about 
seventeen thousand feet high, 
and is perpetually covered with 
snow. There are glaciers on the 
upper portion, and the climate 
is extremely severe. Little Ara- 
rat is about thirteen thousand 
feet high. : 

The mountain is the second 
highest elevation in western 


Asia, and since 1827 it marks 


the point where Russian, Turk- 


ish, and Persian territory meet, 
although the peak itself is in 
Armenia, which is now 4 part 
of the U.S.S.R. It is also inter- 
esting to note that Mount Ara- 
rat is almost equally distant 
from the Black Sea, the Caspian 
Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Tradition associates many 
legends with Mount Ararat and 
the Deluge. The Garden of 
Eden in which Adam and Eve 
lived is said to be the Valley of 
the Araxes. Marand, near Ara- 
rat, is said to be the burial place 
of Noah’s wife, and Arghuri, 
another village, is supposed to 
be the place where Noah plant- 
ed the first vineyard. 

A severe earthquake in the 
year 1840 caused great masses 
of Mount Ararat to break off, 
and the village of Aguri, which 
stood at the base of the moun- 
tain, was buried in the resulting 
avalanche of rocks, earth, and 
ice. All its inhabitants were lost. 

Mountains form an interest- 
ing heading for a collection of 
pictorial stamps. More than for- 
ty mountains can be included in 
such a collection. 


it into town to show to her 
mother-in-law. Naomi asked, 
“Where did you glean today?” 
And Ruth answered, “The 
owner of the field was named 
Boaz.” 
Naomi was pleased. “Bless- 
ings be upon him. He has not 
left off his kindness to the liv- 
ing and to the dead. This man 
is near of kin unto us. Be faith- 
ful, my daughter, do all that he 
has told you to do so that you 
may find favor in his sight.” . 
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Ruth gleaned in the field be- 
longing to Boaz until the end of 
harvest. Then she went to the 
threshing floor and said to Boaz, 
“If I have found favor in your 
sight, comfort me, for you are a 
near kinsman.” 

Boaz answered her, ‘““Blessed 
be the Lord. I will do all that is 
required of me.” 

And it came to pass that Boaz 
loved Ruth and made her his 
wife according to the laws and 
customs of Israel. Naomi went 


also to the house of Boaz, and 
Ruth and her mother-in-law 
continued to live together. 

When a son was born to 
Ruth and Boaz, they named him 
Obed. Obed grew to be a right 
eous man and was the father of 
Jesse. Jesse was the father of 
David, the shepherd king. 

So it was that Ruth, the 
Moabite maiden who forsook 
the worship of idols and ac 
cepted the God of Israel, be 
came’ the mother of kings. 
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Joe, the Surprised Dishwasher 


ad ILL YOU help me do the dishes, Joe?” 
asked Mary. 

Joe looked at his big sister dolefully. “All 
right,” he muttered, ‘but I hope Tom doesn’t 
come over and see me, because he will surely 
think I am a sissy.” 

“Why Tom is your best friend,” answered 
Mary, as she handed Joe the dish towel. “I 
don’t think he would call you a sissy.” 

“But boys aren’t supposed to do dishes,” pro- 
tested Joe as he hurriedly began to dry dishes. 
He wanted to hurry and finish them before Tom 
came over. Joe was in such a big hurry that he 
almost dropped a cup. 

“Now take your time,” said Mary, “and as 
soon as we finish I will make some cookies. I 
have a new sugarless recipe that I want to try 
out.” 

“Oh, will you make cookies?” cried Joe. 

This made Joe feel .much better, because he 
liked best of all the cookies that Mary made. 

As Joe continued to wipe the dishes, he found 
that it was not a hard job at all. It was fun to 
see how he could make the plates. shine. 

Joe was so busy thinking of the cookies that 
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Mary was going to bake and he was having so 
much fun seeing how shiny he could wipe the 
dishes that he forgot all about Tom’s coming 
over and catching him. 

Almost before Joe realized it, the dishes were 
finished. 

“We are through,” laughed Mary, “now do 
you think doing the dishes is such a hard job?” 

“Doing dishes is more fun than it is work,” 
Joe answered, as he helped Mary put the dishes 
in the cabinet. 

Then Joe remembered about Tom. “I am glad 
Tom didn’t see me though,” he said. 

Mary began getting out her cooky pans and 
mixing bowls. It wasn’t long before she had a big 
bowl full of creamy-yellow dough. Joe was sit- 
ting on a chair watching her. 

Mary was just dropping dough into the cooky 
pans, when the kitchen door opened and in 
walked Tom. 

“Hello Tom,” called Joe. “Mary is making 
cookies. Can you stay until they are baked?” 

“Sure,” answered Tom, “I would have been 
over sooner, but I was helping my mother.” 

Mary smiled at Tom. (Turn to inside back cover) 


The kitchen door opened and in walked Tom. 
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ERRY was a little wild duck that lived with 

his father and mother and five brothers and 
‘sisters in a very small corner of the Big Pond. 
Jerry knew that this little circle of water was 
home, because that’s what his father and mother 
called it. The nest where they lived was hidden 
in the tall grass on the shore near the water. 
Four weeks ago Jerry had looked out over the 
edge of the nest for the first time. But four 
weeks seemed like such a long time. In that 
time he had learned to swim and had explored 
every bit of home—even out to the reeds that hid 
them all from the Big Pond. 

Jerry thought that learning to swim had been 
very easy. He had just followed Mother out 
into the water when she called to him. It was just 
a little frightening at first, because when you got 
into the water you stayed right on top, and you 
couldn’t touch anything with your feet. But you 
paddled with your feet just as if you were walk- 
ing, and you moved along on top of the water. 
That was swimming—and it had been so easy. 

“I must be a very smart duck,” Jerry said to 
himself, “to have learned so quickly.” Of course, 
his brothers and sisters had learned too, but they 
weren't nearly as good as he was. Jerry swam very 
fast and went past them just to prove it. 

At first there had been much to do at home. 
There was the big stone that got so warm when 
the sun shone, and then it was good to sit on it 
and sleep. If you got tired of that, you could 
swim along the shore and scoop up mouthfuls 
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of the wild-rice seeds that floated on the water. 
And sometimes—most fun of all—you could 
find a family of black shiny water beetles to 
chase. Of course you never caught any of them, 
because they could skim along the top of the 
water so fast. But you certainly showed them 
whose home they were trying to swim in. 
Today though Jerry was tired of having to stay 
at home. Why couldn’t he go out on the By 
Pond as Father and Mother did? “I'll bet that 
stuff about the big snapping turtle that’s going 
to get me out there is just a big story to make me 
stay at home,” Jerry said to himself. ‘The Big 
Pond is lots more exciting than this old place.’ 
Jerry poked his head into the little track that 
his Mother and Father had made through the 
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teeds when they left to go out to the Big Pond. 
He looked down the track, out on all that inter- 
esting water. “Mother did tell me never, never 
to go out there,” Jerry reminded himself. “But 


I'll just go out a little way and come right back, 
and she’ll never know I’ve been gone.” So he 
swam slowly down through the shady track 
through the reeds until the light got very bright, 
and he was on the edge of the Big Pond. 

Jerry was just a little scared when he looked 
out at all the wide water. It was awfully big. But 
then he remembered. ‘After all, I’m a smart 
duck,” he thought, “and if I see Mr. Snapping 
Turtle I'll just swim back home, because I can 
swim very fast.” He paddled out into the Big 
Pond. 


It was exciting. Jerry hadn’t known there was 
so much water. He couldn’t even see the other 
side of the pond. Somewhere he could hear other 
ducks talking, but they were out of sight. Jerry 
wondered how far he had come and stopped 
to look back. He could just barely see the reeds 
where he had come out onto the pond! He hadn’t 
planned to come so far. Maybe he'd better start 
back. As soon as he turned his back on the rest 
of the pond he was a little frightened and he 
swam as fast as he could. 

He swam so hard that he got very tired and 
had to rest. He stopped near a small black knob in 
the water. Jerry decided that it must be the end 
of a stick floating there. He thought of his 
brothers and sisters swimming stupidly around 
at home. Jerry laughed. Wouldn’t they be sur- 
prised when he told them where he had been? 

But then the black knob in the water moved. 
Jerry saw the little ripples it made in the water. 
And it was moving right at him! It got closer and 
closer, until Jerry could see two yellow little 
eyes and a hard, shiny nose. Jerry began to get 
scared. Then he could see the rest of it, round 
and dark, like a flat stone with little knobs on it. 
It wasn’t a stick at all! It was big Mr. Snapping 
Turtle himself! 

Jerry had never been so frightened in his whole 
life: He tried to yell, but he was so scared he 
couldn’t make a sound. He wanted to swim 
away, but he couldn’t move. He could hardly 
breathe. Mr. Snapping (Please turn to page 28) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


This month I have received letters from a number of you saying that 
you are disappointed because you have written to boys or girls whose 
names were in the pen-pal list and your letters have not been answered. 
One little girl says that since she received no reply to her letters she does 
not know whether or not they were received. 

I have two suggestions to make. In the first place I think évery boy 
or girl, before asking to have his name printed, should promise himself to 
answer every letter he receives. If he gets letters from more pen pals than 
he wants to continue to write to he can say in his first letter that he cannot 
write again. 

In the second place, I would suggest to those of you who have written 
and received no answers, that you select another name from the list-and 
try to make your first letter so interesting that the other person will be 
eager to reply. 

I feel that writing to pen pals is worth while, because in this way 
you learn what other boys and girls are doing, and you have an opportunity 
to pass along your ideas on how to radiate joy to those about you and 


also to receive new ideas in return. 


Whether you are a member of the Good Words Booster Club or not 
you can boost for happy thoughts, good words, and joyous living. 


Cheerio! 


Secretary. 


Hazel feels that being a 
Booster helps her to find the 
good in all her experiences and 
in her reading. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have learned 
very important facts from the book 
“Heidi” and from some of my ex- 
periences since I joined the Booster 
Club. 

I am going to make a list of good 
words I hear each day. I have also 
made a chart to help me control my 
temper. 

One day in school our teacher 
talked about the fine qualities peo- 
ple should have. Here are some of 
them: Kindness, dependability, 
honesty, faithfulness, cleanliness, 
helpfulness, courtesy, reverence, 
loyalty, patience, cheerfulness, trust- 
worthiness, alertness, courage, obedi- 
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ence, and friendliness. She also 


talked about our ideals. She said: 


each one of us should have an ideal, 
that is, someone we admire and 
want to be like. I have my ideal. He 
is Jesus. I like to live as much like 
Him as possible. I am also trying to 
follow. up my moito, “If you don’t 
succeed, try again.” It works in 
almost all cases. Three cheers for 
Hannah More Kohaus, who wrote 
The Prayer of Faith.—Hazel Mans- 


field. 
a 


Many Boosters enjoy playing 
our game of airplanes. If you 
would like to play it, write and 
ask me about it. Carol has found 
that it is fun to send out her 
airplanes loaded with good 


thoughts and good words. 


Dear Secretary: Playing airplanes 
is good fun, I played airplane one 
way by writing to my daddy, who is 
in England. I wrote a four-page let- 
ter to him once, and then I wrote 
other letters. Another way that | 
played airplane was to say kind 
words to everyone I met. I enjoy 
your letters; they have such good 
things in them. I am very glad that 
I am a member of The Good Words 
Booster Club too.—Carol Von Dem- 


fange. 


Wadie is finding that prayer 
helps in keeping the rules of the 
club and in controlling temper. 


Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy being 
a Booster very much. I also am try- 
ing to keep the rules of the club 
as well as I can; but without God's 
help I can get nowhere. Now I do 
my work with more of a will and do 
not lose my temper as quickly as 
I used to. I have framed The Prayer 
of Faith and have it on my dresser, 
so when | get up in the morning | 
can see it. I have memorized it 
too.—W adie L. Epp. 


a 


Gladys is having fun making 
new friends by selecting names 
from the pen-pal column. 


Dear Secretary: I have many pen 
pals to whom | am writing and | 
hear from them quite often. I se- 
lected their names from the column 
in WEE Wispom. I like to pick 
names from the list and write to 
them. I really do enjoy making 
friends with new pen pals. I am 
writing to one pen pal in Hawaii, 
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and we have become good friends. 
I enjoy hearing from her, and I like 
very much to write to her.—Gladys 
Steubs. a 


Hazel is one of our English 
Boosters. She not only says the 
Booster pledge but she practices 
it. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for my membership card, 
The Prayer of Faith, your letter, and 
the application blanks. I have al- 
ready found a new member. I am in- 
closing her letter to you and the 
blank she has filled in. I am trying 
to find another member, but it is 
rather difficult as I do not live near 
many of my friends. 

I am trying to keep the rules, but 
sometimes I fail and have to start 
again. The other day a girl and I 
were going to the cinema, and 
we knew that if we didn’t hurry 
we should be late. As we were near- 
ing the cinema, an old lady passed 
us with a heavy basket. I was just 
going up to her to help her when 
the girl I was with pulled me back 
and told me not to bother because 
we should be late. I wanted very 
much to see the film, but then I 
remembered that I was a Booster, 
so I took the basket and carried it to 
the old lady’s home. She was very 
pleased, and she took her grand- 
daughter and me to the cinema, I 
had a lovely time and we were not 
late for the~ performance.—Hazel 
Kirkup (England). 


May said the Prayer of Faith 
when she found her schoolwork 
dificult. Do you know why 
praying helped her to make a 
good grade? Her prayer quieted 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


her fear and she was able to 
remember the things that she 
knew. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many ways. 
If I were to tell all of them in this 
letter it would take me more than 
a year to write it. Once when my 
teacher gave us an arithmetic test, 
there were two or three problems 
I thought I couldn’t get. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and when I got my 
paper back I found that all my an- 
swets were correct. My grade on it 
was 99. I was very thankful. I think 
praying is wonderful, and I know 
that God is in me——May Hopkins. 


Paula has found out that God 
is really her help in every need. 


Dear Secretary: It's fun being a 
Booster, and I try hard to be a good 
one. I use The Prayer of Faith every 
day before I do my schoolwork. 
Yesterday I lost something, but I 
knew that God knew where it was, 
and I soon found it—Paula Cush- 


man. 


Janice is overcoming fear by 
the use of The Prayer of Faith. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was glad to re- 
ceive my Booster card and The 
Prayer of Faith. I have learned it 
already, and I think it is a beauti- 
ful poem. I have it hanging up in 
my room where I can see it plainly. 
It helps me very much. It helps me 
get better grades in school. One day 
I had to make a speech and I was 
frightened. I said the Prayer of 
Faith over and was not frightened 
after that. My favorite lines are 
“God is my help in every need, God 
does my every hunger feed.” —Janice 
Bartley. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Amy Mujashira (13), P. O. Box 
113, Olaa, Hawaii; Valerie Bullock 
(13), 39 Waine St., Harbord, N. S. 
W., Australia; Joan Baughman 
(11), 621 East Chestnut St., Walla 
Walla, Wash. ; Margaret Thompson 
(9), Red House Farm, Holnpton 
Road, Withernsea, East York., Eng- 
land; Audrey Campion (13), 5 
Burrows Crescent, Beeton, Notts., 
England; Jill Morton (12), 6 
Princess Park Circle, Hayes, 
Middlx., England; Ruth Lor (12), 
21 King St. W., Brockville, Ont., 
Canada; Iris Layton (11), 78 
Hamilton Rd., Gt. Yarmouth, Norf., 


, England; Carol Ann Reeves (8), 


Mendon, N. Y.; Elaine Somerville 
(13), 17 Wycambe Ave., Brighton- 
de-Senda, Sydney, N. S. W., Aus- 
tralia; Joanne Wheeler (8), Sue 
McGee (12), Luella Burch (10), 
5248 Meridian St., Los Angeles 42, 
Calif.; Margaret H. Comery (13), 
14 Bryan Ave., Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, England; Duane Schmidt 
(13), Mavis Schmidt (9), Vesta, 
Minn.; Colin Patrick (12), 30 
Preston Ave., Alfreton, Derbyshire, 
England; Elsie Rowe (13), Carl 
Rowe (11), North Liberty, Ind.; 
Naomi Frances Stamper (10), 
Cobbhill, Ky.; Dorothy Rayborn 
(12), Rte. 4, Box 22, Jayess, Miss. ; 
Ella Sue Gates (10), Rte. 2, Dod-' 
son, La.; Joann Jorgenson (12), 
Rte. 1, Leeds, N. Dak.; Desiree 
DeGrout (13), 189 Church St., 
Cunningsbury, Georgetown 3, Brit- 
ish Guiana. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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HE NEW boy was different from anyone 

David had ever known. He had not been in 
the room an hour before David saw him push his 
big red hand across the aisle and take the pencil 
out of the groove in Shorty Spencer’s desk. 
Shorty’s hand went out to stop him, but it fell 
back. Shorty’s big eyes in his ‘thin little face 
looked frightened. 

David could not see Charley's face; but any- 
one could hear the pencil snapping between his 
knobby fingers, It was a long, new pencil, and 
he snapped it twice, just as easily as David would 
have broken a match. 

Charley looked around to see if the other 
children in the room had seen him. Some of them 
had, and some of them had not. 

David bent over his arithmetic, pretending 
that he had not seen, but he did not miss the 
broad grin that stretched Charley’s pale, chapped 
lips from ear to ear and squeezed his eyes almost 


- shut. 


Miss Morgan rapped on her desk. 

“Attention,” she said crisply. “Charley Brewer, 
have you had square root?” 

Charley rose. He was more than a head taller 
than any other boy in the room, and his shoulders 
hunched up with muscle. His chest was deep 
too. David could not keep from thinking of the 
gorilla he had seen last summer in the zoo when 
his father took him to Saint Louis. 

“No, I ain’t,” said Charley loudly, “I never 
was no good in arithmetic. I ain’t never going 
to be!” 

Miss Morgan looked at him soberly. 

“You may sit down, Charley. You need work 
on your English too.” 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy wit 


Charley started to 
laugh, but Miss Mor- 
gan’s eyes were on 
him, clear and hard 
and bright. Usually 
her eyes were kind 
and friendly. David 
noticed the difference 
even while he copied 
down the next prob- 
lem. 

At recess David 
avoided Charley, 
which was hard to 
do. Charley was so 
active that he seemed 
to be all over the 
playground at once. 
When the bell rang, he came loping in from 
outfield, where the boys had been playing old 
cat and threw himself on Kegs’s back. If Kegs 
had known Charley was coming, he would have 
fallen just the same. Charley was so much the 
bigger that Kegs went down like a log, grinding 
his face into the dirt and losing the skin off his 
nose and chin. 

David helped Kegs to his feet and tried to 
dust off the dirt that was ground into his cloth 
ing, not just at the knees but all over him. 

Kegs’s lip was bleeding, and he was so angry 
that he choked when he cried, “What'd you do 
that for, you big bum?” 

Charley laughed. “It ain’t my fault if you 
can’t take it!” 

“You might let a fellow know when you't 
coming!” Kegs stormed. 
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Charley planted himself squarely before Kegs 
even though the bell had stopped ringing. He 
thrust out his chin and his lower lip, and his face 
looked broader and meaner than it had ever 
looked before. 

“And so what?” he grated at Kegs. 

“Come on, you two,” said David. “We'll be 
late and have to stay in.” 

At noon David's dog Bige came in for part 
of the lunch David's mother put up for him each 
day. Charley teased the dog and roughed him; 
but when he pushed the little fellow so hard 
with his foot that Bige rolled over yelping, David 
could take no more. 

“Stop it!” he said shortly; and he could feel 
the blood rise, hot and red, over his whole body; 
and his knees began 
to tremble. He was 
not fooling himself. 
He knew that if it 
came to making 
Charley stop, he had 
not a chance. 

Charley got to his 
feet swaggering. He 
came up close to 

3 David and thrust out 
his chin again, and 
his eyes looked green 
and hard. 


“Who's telling me what to do?” he demanded. 

“You hurt my dog,” said David, his heart 
thumping wildly against his chest. “Don’t do it 
again.” 

Charley looked around for Bige, but the little 
dog had hidden himself under the corner of the 
school building. 

“Charley Brewer,” said the big boy, “will hurt 
your dog any time he takes a notion to. Get 
that?” 

He took hold of David's jacket, knotting his 
red hand in it. David could feel the strength in 
him, but David’s eyes did not falter. Just what 
he could do against Charley, he did not know; 
but he did know that somehow or other he was 
not going to let Charley bother his dog. 

“Why don’t you hit me?” said Charley. “I 
dare you!” 

“T've no call to hit you,” said David evenly. 
“All I want is that you leave Bige alone.” 

Charley’s hand knotted tighter in David's coat, 
and then all at once it let go. 

“Then keep you dog out of my way, fellow,” 
he said. 

Charley lowered himself down under the oak. 
There he lay until the bell rang for the afternoon 
session, throwing pebbles at a woodpecker who 
had found a spot on an upper limb that needed 
investigating. 

“Heh, fellow,” Charley called to David when 


Charfey Jumped as if he meant to clear the fence 
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school was out. “I’m going 
home your way.” 

The news was bad; but every- 
thing went well enough as long 
as the other Spartans walked 
with them. Charley seemed to 
like Coralee; and when she 
looked at him, his boasting 
trailed off into silence, When 
she sympathized with Kegs be- 
cause his nose and chin still 
stung, Charley seemed not to 
understand. 

“I guess Charley thought you 
saw him, or he wouldn’t have 
landed on you like that, Kegs,” 
she said. 


“Why wouldn’t I?” Charley . 


blurted. “Ain’t he supposed to 
look out for himself? That's 
what my folks taught me—every 
fellow look out for himself— 
and don’t trust no one!” 


Coralee laughed and tossed | 


her head until her red curls 
gleamed in the sunlight. “Of 
course, he’s supposed to look 
out for himself. And if he can’t 
do it, we're supposed to help 
him, aren’t we, Keggsy?” 
“Huh,” grunted Charley. 
Bending, he picked up a 
stone. He skipped it farther 
down the road than any fourth 
grader had ever done before. 


When the Spartans broke up 
and David and Charley went 
their way alone, David could 
think of nothing to say. He kept 
thinking of Bige and hoping the 
little black-and-tan would not 
come scampering after them as 
he usually did when David was 
alone. David did not want to 
have trouble with Charley. He 
did not want to have trouble 
with anyone; and_ besides, 
Charley was strong and he was 
mean! 
When they reached the cor- 
ner of the high, white picket 
fence that closed in the big Har- 
rison yard, David was glad. He 


was almost home now, and 
nothing had happened. 

“What'd you say if your little 
old dog was to come loping 
along?” said Charley suddenly, 

“Nothing,” David answered 
quietly. 

“There he is, other side of 
that fence,” said Charlie. “I’m 
going after him.” 

“You’d better not,” 
David, “I live there, That’s his 
home.” 

Either Charley did not hear or 
he did not care, He ran at the 
fence and leaped. David ran 
after him. What David would 
have done if he had caught 
Charley, he did not know; but 
he did not catch him. 

Charley jumped as if he 
meant to clear the fence, high 
as it was; but he did not clear 
it. His toe caught between two 
pickets, and he toppled for- 
ward. 

When David reached the 
fence, Charley was hanging 
head down on the far side, His 
foot in its big boot, that reached 
almost to his knee, was held fast 
between the pickets. There was 
no use trying to unlace the 
boot to get the foot out. The 
pickets were too close, and he 
could not lift Charley high 
enough to get him free. 

Charley breathed _ heavily. 
When David climbed the fence 
and stopped beside him, he 
flinched away and covered his 
head with his hands and arms. 

“Don’t hit me,” he begged. 
“You got me, but don’t hit 

David said slowly, ‘What 
makes you think I want to hit 
you?” 

“You got me,” said Charley. 
“You can if you want.” 

“I don’t want,” said David 
bluntly. 


Charley did not answer, He 
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hung silent and helpless while 
David circled him. Bige came 


up beside them and nosed curi- | 


ously at Charley. 

“Even Bige won’t hurt you, 
Charley. He and I don’t get 
any fun out of hurting things, 
whether they can hit back or 
not.” 

Still Charley did not say any- 
thing. 

“I'm going to the house and 
get a hammer,” said David. “I 
can’t figure any other way of 
getting you out but knocking 
off one of the pickets.” 

When David got back with 
the hammer, Charley was shiv- 
ering. 

“You won't use that on me, 
will you, fellow?” he quavered. 
“I know you can, but you won’t, 
will you?” 

David knocked the hammer 
against the picket on the south. 
It would be easier to get off 
than the one on the north. 

“You've got funny ideas, 
Charley,” he said as he worked. 
“You think I could hit you 
plenty because you can’t hit 
back. But really I can’t. I’d hate 
myself if I hurt people just be- 
cause I could. I figure we all get 
enough trouble without that. I 
figure it’s a lot nicer if we all 
help one another as much as 
we can.” 

Still Charley did not say any- 
thing. 

At last David dropped the 
hammer and began to pull on 
the picket. Charlie’s leg came 
free, and he scrambled to his 
feet. He was very red, but that 
was not what startled David. 
It was the look on his face and 
the deep clearness of his eyes. 

Charley stuck a hand out to 
David. 

“Shake, fellow,” he said. 
“You folks is different from any 
I ever knowed! Seems like I’m 


Owl Bookends 


By Glenn Morgan 


RACE THE owl pattern carefully onto thin wood and cut 
_ 4 out with a coping saw. Make two owls. 

Tack pop-bottle caps in place for eyes and paint the owl in 
bright colors with enamel paint. 

Each owl should be tacked to the end of a wedge-shaped stick 
about 5 inches long. See figure A. Figure B shows the stick. 

These book ends will hold several books or just a few. Try it. 


going to like you better than ever knowed!” 
any I’ve knowed. Bige too. He’s Gravely David shook hands 
a real nice little dog—nicest I with Charley. 
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1% teaspoonful dry mustard 


14 cupful chopped onion 


her eyes were even sadder than 


3/, teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 

2 tablespoonsfuls butter ua 
3/4, cupful water 

3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 

Place all ingredients except 

cornstarch and 1/, cupful of the 
water in a saucepan and cook § py, 

slowly about 15 minutes or until 
tomatoes are done. Stir. Com- § py 

bine cornstarch and the remain- 
THE THREE CASSEROLES ing 14 cupful of water. Stir well By, 
and add to tomatoes. Stir and § py 

Coen in Canerole cook slowly for about 5 minutes 
2 cupfuls canned corn 1 tablespoonful chopped until — This makes B 
V4 cupful bread crumbs parsley three cupfuls. a 
2 beaten eggs Y4, cupful diced celery a we 
1/ cupful milk teaspoonful salt frie 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped 14, teaspoonful pepper The Silver Lining ee 
green pepper F ‘ad wi teaspoonful sugar (Continued from page 7) I 
2 tablespoon uls me’ utter or The Miss 
@ Grease casserole. Beat eggs in bowl and combine with other Morse came early too. tim 
ingredients. Mix well and pour into casserole. Bake thirty minutes “My, won't the sixth graders bla 
in a hot oven. : be surprised?” Marylin looked } 
Bean Loaf around the room. wi 
“Nothing good surprises me § V2 
any more—in. America,” Any: Ni 
11/4 cupfuls grated cheese cupful tomato sauce it hep 

1/4, cupful chopped onion 1/, teaspoonful salt tig 
1 beaten 1/4, teaspoonful paprika 
things.” She looked at the lace. ™r: 
@ Mash beans and combine with grated cheese. Add other in- covered table, with its bow! of § Yr 
gredients in order given. Put in buttered casserole and bake in a blue and yellow flowers in the § 
moderate oven for one hour. Turn out on hot platter and serve with center and the candles on either! « 
tomato sauce. side, at the silver forks and jm bre 
spoons arranged neatly and the ful : 
1 cupful chopped nut meats condensed tomato soup 2 littl 
2 cupfuls whole-wheat bread 1 beaten egg lights She 
crumbs 1 tablespoonful butter or shone softly and chairs were 4 : 
1 cupful chopped celery margarine grouped invitingly near small jy stan 
1 tablespoonful chopped onion 1 teaspoonful salt cites sam 
3/4, cupful tomato sauce or 14, teaspoonful pepper There were footsteps in the fj Sign 
@ Combine all ingredients and mix well. Put into greased hall and Marylin hurried to jj Part 
casserole. Bake in moderate oven 30 to 35 minutes. Serve hot with open the door. D 
tomato sauce. “Oh, we're glad you're here. wate 
Grandmother came first. She § “ups 
4 cupfuls peeled, diced tomatoes 1/4 cupful sliced celery was little and wrinkled, and > | 
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Sow 
rch Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
the 
ine I'm thankful, God, for this 
ntil day; 
om- fill each hour with work 
ain- and play. 


In all I think and say and do 
Pll spend this day in serving 
You. 


Anya’s; but when she looked 
at the two girls and around the 
friendly room they seemed 
merry and full of happiness. 

Little Stepan held onto his 
grandmother's hand and some- 
times hid his face in her full 
black skirt, or wrinkled her em- 
broidered apron. 

Then there were Mother and 
Daddy and at the last Uncle 
Nikolai carrying a big package. 
Everyone watched closely as he 


n all 

began to unwrap it, then there 
ovely B Was a long “Oh, oh-h-h” of ad- 
lace.  Miration as he placed the samo- 
wl of Yar at one end of the table. 


n the “That the biggest teakettle 
either ever saw,” Marylin said 

and breathlessly. “It’s like a beauti- 
d the ( ful silver urn, with handles one 
moth: 9 each side, and there’s the 


ound i little teapot and the faucet.” 
lights She sighed a long, happy sigh 
were 2S She looked at the carved 


stand that held the shining 
samovar, at the lovely raised de- 
sign, and at all the different 
parts Anya had described. 
Daddy brought a bucket of 


here. (Water and the samovar was 

filled. It held enough for forty 
t. She Cups of tea. A round opening 
, and §§ fan through it from top to bot- 


¢ than ftom. In this opening Uncle 


Nickolai placed a cylinder filled 
with charcoal and kindled it 
from the bottom. 


“It almost seems alive,” 
Marylin whispered when the 
water began to bubble and boil 
inside the samovar. 

“Folks are beginning to 
come,” Anya — excit- 
edly. “Oh, Babushka, please, 


the chai, cha?” (tea, tea). 


Quickly Babushka set the tea- 
pot on top of the samovar above 
the charcoal tube. Then her 
wrinkled hands measured tea 
into the pot, filling it with boil- 
ing water drawn from the little 
faucet at the bottom of the urn. 
Her face was proud and happy 
as she took her place behind the 
samovar. 

Soon the room was filled with 
sixth graders and their families. 
Mother helped by filling each 
cup a fourth full of tea from 
the little pot; then Babushka 
finished filling it with boiling 
water from the samovar. And 
the silver samovar bubbled and 
boiled with a little singing tune 
as if it knew this was something 
extra-special. Samovar tea! The 
first that Brooktown had ever 
tasted, not drunk from glasses 
as the Russians usually drink it, 
but sipped from American tea- 
cups. “Have some of the little 
pastilas,” Marylin said proudly 
as she passed the Russian 
wafers made from fruit juice, 
beaten up with sugar and dried. 

When the little teapot be- 
came empty, more tea was 
made, for the water was always 
bubbling in the samovar. 

Suddenly the room was 
hushed. And the most amazing 
thing of the evening happened! 
Uncle Nickolai walked over to 
a cabinet, took out an ac- 
cordion, and began to play the 


happiest, friendliest tune you 


ever heard, and little Stepan, 


forgetting his shyness, danced 
a rollicking, skipping step that 
Russian children have danced 
for generations. As he danced 
Uncle Nickolai and Anya sang 
the Russian words, tapping with 
their feet in time with the 
music. In fact, before Uncle 
Nickolai had finished all the 
feet in the room were tapping. 


Donna Devers came over and 
slipped her arm around Mary- 
lin as they watched. “Aren’t 
they wonderful,” she whis- 
pered. “We just happened to 
find out that Uncle Nickolai 
could play. Anya and Gail 
wanted to keep it a secret and 
surprise you. It’s grand to have 
friends like you and Gail and 
Anya and all the rest.” Marylin 
could only squeeze her hand. 

Finally the samovar stopped 
singing and the teapot was emp- 
ty. The last guest went home. 

At the Ivanov’s door, Babush- 
ka put her hand tenderly on 
Marylin’s head, “Moia priatel- 
ka, dobra noch.” 

“She said, ‘My little friend, 
good night,’ Anya explained. 
“And that is what I say too. My 
little friend, good night.” 


Sew 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, as I lie down to 
sleep, 
Stay by me through the 
night, I pray. 
And give my body rest and 
strength 
To start a joyous, brand- 
new day. 
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Back in the car, Marylin 
snuggled up close to her moth- 
er. “I just never had such a 
good time. Wasn't it. lovely?” 
“Just beautiful,” Mother said 
happily, “especially the lining.” 
“The lining—what lining?” 
Marylin asked in surprise. 
“The silver lining—to the 
cloud.” Mother's voice was ten- 
der. 
_ “Oh, yes, I found it,” Mary- 


lin said sleepily, “wrapped 
around a samovar.” ‘all 
cia 
a littl 
six-\ 
erry Comes Home § ne. 
(Continued from page 19) care 
watc¢ 
Turtle was closer, now, and its 94.4 
mouth opened and _ closed 
slowly. 
Pup] 
Jerry saw that pointed jaw §j was 
and small, sharp teeth and was §f were 
so terribly scared he didn’t re- § knoy 
member things very well af- § valu 
ter that. He thought he heard sleer 
his mother’s voice behind him all 
calling, “Jerry, what are you ff and 
doing out here? Jerry! Jerry! Bto \ 
Look out!” Something rushed § Ave. 
past him in the water. It was 
Mother, and she was pecking at 
that awful open mouth with § De 
her bill and splashing the water J Polar 
with her wings. “ere 
on th 
Then Jerry was swimming for Bear 
home as fast as he could go, fM black, 
with his mother close behind ff ft. 
him. When he could think 
clearly again, he was safe at 
home. It looked like the most 
wonderful place in the world. ba 
He was still shaking a little and 
crying softly. “Oh, Jerry,” his} my 
mother scolded him, ‘‘what ever} p,; 
made you do such a thing?” Ser 
Jerry sniffled a little and 
snuggled up close to his moth ji} 
er’s warm feathers. “I thought!) My 
was so smart, Mother. Oh, that fH) Str 
awful turtle! I'll never, never cit 


be such a foolish duck again.” 


/ ak 
<i 
My 
| 28 September 


12 old adage “Line upon 
line, precept upon precept,” 
is certainly the order of the day 
when one is training a pet, espe- 
cially a puppy. Last evening my 
little neighbors brought their 
six-weeks old puppy over to see 
me. As they told me about their 
care of the puppy and as I 
watched them giving directions 
and guidance, over and over, I 
couldn’t help but think that the 
puppy was not the only one who 
was getting lessons. The girls 
were learning too. They now 
know a great deal about food 
values and regular habits of 
sleep and exercise, and above 
all they are learning patience 
and kindness, Send your letters 
to WEE WiIspoM, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


a 


Dear Editor: 1 have a cat named 
Polar. We mamed him that be- 
cause of his bed. It was a box and 
on the outside was printed ‘Polar 
Bear Brand Peas.’’ He is almost all 
black, with a white spot on each 
foot. He likes sweet things to eat. 


He likes sugar in his milk, also 
ripe olives. This is how he came to 
be with us. One day when we were 
walking along the street he fol- 
lowed us home. At first we did not 
let him in, so he made his bed in 
a bird’s nest at the top of a mul- 
berry bush. Later because of dogs 
and Halloween we let him in. When 
we first got him he was a baby kit- 
ten, but now he is nearly full grown, 
and we love him very dearly. 
—Charles Waite. 


Dear Editor: For my pet I have 
a kitten. I can pull a string along, 
and he will run after it. His name 
is Mr. Thomas. He is yellow and 
white. He hides behind the divan 
and jumps out when I pass by and 
always scares me. He likes to ride 
in my doll buggy. He is three years 
old.—Carol Ann Bell. 


Dear Editor: 1 have read about 
other children’s pets in WEE Wis- 
DOM for a long time but have never 
written about my own. So I will do 
so now. 

My pet’s name is Lucky, which is 
short for “Happy Go Lucky.” She 
is a little black-and-white kitten. 
Whenever she wants to go into the 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 

City State 

My name 

City State 


house she lies down and rolls over. 
When she does this she thinks there 
is no reason why she should not 
have what she wants. She eats po- 
tato chips, cookies, and ice cream. 
—lJerry Lee Weber. 


Dear Editor: 1 love my pet very 
much. It is a carrier pigeon named 
Bobby. I take him far away, tie a 
note to him, and he will take it 
home. I am very glad that a friend 
gave Bobby to me.—Dina Hood. 


a 


Dear Editor: Since I have been 
getting Were Wispom I have 
thought the pet column very inter- 
esting. I would like to write about 
my pet pony. 

Her name is Susie, and she is 
nine years old. Susie does not kick 
or bite, but when she is in a hurry 
she nips lightly to let you know 
she’s ready. Since I first got Susie 
I have always carried a few oats in 
my jacket pocket for her. Now 
every time I put my hand in my 
pocket she nudges me and whinnies 
for some oats. When Susie is in the 
pasture and I want her I give her a 
call, and she comes immediately. Su- 
sie can also shake a foot and do 
other little tricks. She is very tame 
and quiet.—Joyce Bowes. 


@ 


Dear Editor: 1 have two cats for 
pets. I call them Inky and Duffy. 
We keep our cats outside most of. 
the time. Frequently when we let 
the cats in, Inky runs upstairs and 
gets in one of our soft chairs. We 
don’t like to have her in that chair, 
and she knows it. When I go up- 
stairs and she is in that chair, she 
opens one eye and looks to see if 
I am coming toward her. She shuts 
it real quick so that I would not 
notice its being open and so that I 
will think she is asleep. She knows 
that I will not disturb her if she is 
asleep. 

When Duffy, the other cat, wants 
to get into the house she climbs up 
to the glass part of our front door 
and rattles the doorknob with one 
of her front feet until she gets our 
attention. She mews while rattling 
the door.—Nellie E. Bryant. 
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Oh, That Small Green September The Short Month 
Apple! By Stanley Cowan (9 years) By Theresa Lucille Bauer (7 years) 
Salina, Kans. 


By Van Deventer Brunson (8 his 
years) This is the month of September; The days in August go very fast; 
N. Plainfield, N. J. School" is beginning again. It won't be long till summer's past. 
Good-by to the summer! Then back to school for you and me, 
I ate a small green he Good-by to the green! And I'll be just as happy as I can 
It tasted goed. and Hello to the other things be. 
I wish that small anes Now to be seen! a 
And I had never met. a 
Vanity 


My Daddy - By Joyce Jonap (12 years) 
A Lesson Learned By Richard Johnson (7 years) " Gretianl Ohio 
By Frances Compton (12 years) — When flowers last in the meadows 
Bris, Va. I love my race bloomed, 
He's across the sea; I sat among them drowsing. 
"Twas Monday and all were in And won't I be hap My head was full of jumbled 
school When he comes t thoughts, 


Trying so hard to obey the rule; a And one was quite arousing. 


But _ teacher turned her head at It was to make a wreath of flowers 


The Honeybee And put them in my hair. 
By Helen Morrison (8 years) I many and them 


Whisper here and whisper there— Waverly, Mo. tight : 
If 7, weren't caught they didn’t The little honeybee Into a garland fair. 
Sat in a tree My wish was then full granted; 
Came tis time for mathematics to be Just to bite me. The garlands I set on my head, 


done So you kn in the tree. 
‘They found it telat you know I was in ree saci ag fairer than I, queen 
fi 


rte a& Who sat in a flower bed. 
They hadn’t listened; they didn’t 
The Meadow Lark a 
What kind of papers they would By Connie Lynn Short (9 years) 
ate show. ie Medora, N. Dak. The Farm 
en Johnny got his paper it was Adkins (11 
zero once more, I've always loved the meadow lark, By — ville, A} oo 
Peggy knew she had a whipping A pretty little bird. 
in store. I would love to learn I like the farm very much, and lo! 


June’s grade was bad; Jimmy’s rose, Her little call, word for word. You — while work and play 
Abi = the skin of her while you play. 
And that’s the best way I know 
"Twas "Tuesday morning in mathe- And he comes flying For a boy to be as pry and gay 


matics class, As I am this 


pass. sian To — my father work on the 
They had learned their lesson for I've often seen her little nest and. 
good, Right in our own back yard. It’s wai but it seems like play, 
I'd say; there's a time to work I've never ong to harm it And that’s the reason Tm happy 
and a time to play. But always been on guard. and gay. 
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The Girl Who Trusted in 


God 
By Shirley Maurine Rayle (10 
ears 


) 
Ind. 

One day Elsa Brown was rum- 
maging in the box where she k 
her foreign coins. Among them she 
found a luck charm. She said 
to herself: “I wonder how that got 
in there? I think | will carry it with 
me for luck.” 

Now Elsa had always put her 
trust in God, and she 
felt the reassurance of God guarding 
her from harm. But as she put the 
luck charm in her pocket, the re- 
assurance seemed to vanish. She had 
put her trust in something else. She 
went along for a few days with the 
luck charm in her et, but what 
you would call her luck was average. 
And finally she forgot all about it. 
Then one day she was cleaning out 
her coat pocket, and she saw the 
luck charm. She laid it on her chest 
of drawers, and then she got ready 
for bed. 

The next morning, when she was 
putting the things back in her 
pocket, she ran across the charm. 
She looked at it with a scowl and 
said, “From now on I will always 
put my trust in the Lord.” And 
immediately the old reassurance that 
God was with her all the time came 


back. a 


By La Vi years) 
y erne 
Lamoni, Iowa 
I wish I had a little puppy 
That would run about and play. 
I would teach him while he’s little 
To not ever run away. 
I would always take him with me 
When I go to get the cows, 
So when he would go alone 
He would know when to say 
bow-wows. 


I would teach him not to chase my 
cat, 
Also not to kill the kittens, 
And not to carry away the over- 
shoes, 
Nor anybody's mittens. 


I would like to call him Brownie; 
I would want him to be tame, 
So when I would call him 
He would always know his name. 


My Brothers 
By Carolyn Plinsky (10 years) 
erly, Kans. 


I have two brothers in the service, 
And are they keen! 

The name of one is Darrell, 
The other’s name is Dean. 


One has been gone a long time, 
The other not quite so long; 

But still I want them both home, 
The place where they belong. 


I write them very often. 
Mother, Dad, and I all pray 
That they will get along safely 
And be with us again some day. 


School 
By Patty Finell (11 years) 
g Calif 


Time for school, the school bell 


rings ; 

Friends, fun, and joy is what it 
brings. 

Time for kindergarten, 

Time for junior high; 

All the things you want to see 

Will come by and by. 


a 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for December, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


The Month of August 


By Kathryn Graham (11 years) 
Newport, Ark. 

August is a friendly month; 

I like it best of all. 

I am a little sorry 

The next month is fall. 

No more swimming, no more play; 

You have to go to school each i 

Not in August, no, siree; 

You can just be free. 


a 


Wee Wisdom 


By Pamela Ryan (12 years) 
Sale, Ches., England 


I WEE WIsDOM magazine, 
I think it’s 
I do have it monthly, 

And I read it over twice, 

I put it in an envelope 

To keep it nice and clean 
And I think it’s the nicest 
“Book” I have ever seen. 


& 


I Will Try 
By Susan Jean Flower (10 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


God wants me to be happy, 
God wants me to be gay; 

So I will try to serve him 
In each and every way. 


Goat Boy 
By Elizabeth L. Cooper (11 years) 
Colombia, S. America 


Goat boy, goat boy, where are your 
goats ? 

In the barn eating some oats. 

Goat boy, goat boy, where will they 
be? 


High up in the hills with me, with 


me. 

Goat boy, goat boy, what will you 
do all morning long? 

Climb up the hills with a merry 
song. 

Come with me, come with me, to 

the hills so green; 

You'll have a nice time with a 
beautiful scene. 

All right, I will come too ‘ 

Up to the hills and the streams with 


you. 
September 31 
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A Bag for Your Desk 


By Joanne Dee 


------> 


HIS HANDY bag can be tied to the side of your school desk. 

You will find it helps you to keep your desk orderly. It can 
be made of canvas, duck, corduroy, or any heavy material. 

Cut a rectangle 12 inches by 23 inches and fold once. Cut 


_ another rectangle 12 inches wide by 8 inches long and pin in place 
across the front. Cut out and pin in place an eraser pocket and a 
crayola pocket. Mark with a pencil the lines on which to stitch. 


Study diagram. 


Make a pen wiper of several thicknesses of flannel and pin it 


on your bag. 


When everything is pinned in place open out the fold of 
cloth so you can stitch all the pockets in place without stitching 
through the back. Then fold the bag and stitch up each side. 

Tack on a loop of tape for holding the top of your ruler in 
place and sew tapes to each side of the bag for tying the back to 


the desk. 


Overcast all the raw edges with colored yarn. 


Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 13) 


the afternoon, Jet felt more re- 
sponsible than ever for Running 
Deer, especially since everyone 
took it for granted that the In- 
dian children would attend 
school. It had even been ar- 


32 


ranged that Running Deer 
would share the seat with Tod, 
and Moonflower with Nancy. 
Of course Jet and Ben would 
sit together and study from the 
same book while Sarah and 
Mattie did the same. 

“Look, Jetty, look!’ Sarah 
nudged her brother. “The In- 


dians are at home.” 

In the distance over the. sandy 
rise, Jet saw a slender spiral of 
smoke. Smoke, the welcoming 
signal of nearness and compan. 
ionship so dear to the heart of 
all homesteaders. Yes, the In. 
dians had returned. 

When Jet later came into the 
cabin after finishing his chores 
he found Sarah at the table 
working with her beads. Jet 
leaned on his elbows and 
watched. Seeing that his sister 
had four strings of equal length, 
the beads divided into four piles 
of equal number, Jet asked, 
“Why did you cut the long 
string of beads that I gave 
you?” 

“When Mattie and Moon- 
flower and Nancy and I are 
schoolmates together, I want 
all of us to have a string of col- 
ored beads.” She added, “I 
guess I’m just so happy I want- 
ed to share something.” 

Jet left the table and went 
over and stood before the 
hearth. He thought: ‘Not long 
ago I accused my sister of being 
selfish. Now, two days after | 
gave her a long string of beads, 
she is dividing them.” He de- 
cided: “There are times when 
Sarah can be an example to me. 
Tomorrow I will go over to see 
Running Deer. I will not wait 
for him to see the white rag and 
come to me.” 

(To be continued) 


a 


_ Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


God bless my food, God bless 
my home, 
And every dear one in it! 
For all Your many blessings, 
Lord, 
I’m thankful every minute. 
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What Is This? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in binding but not in 


page; 

My second’s in youth but not in 
age; 

My third’s in pointed but not 
in blunt; 

My fourth’s in back but not in 
front. 


In my whole you may very easily 


Things to enrich your heart and 
mind. 


Bible Puzzle 
By Lillie M. Jordan 
I'm large and strong. I build my 
nest 
Among the mountains high. 
My wings are broad and long 


and bear 
Me nearly to the sky. 


a 


What Working Place? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in cabbage but not in 


peas; 

My second’s in ants but not in 
bees; 

My third’s in rose but not in 
pansy; 

My fourth’s in marigold but not 
in tansy; 

My fifth’s in aster but not in 
hollyhocks ; 

My sixth’s in zinnia but not in 
phlox. 

My whole is where we can 
always go 

And work each day with a rake 
or hoe. 


_ Guess These Fish 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


1. Which fish is a highway? 

2. Which fish might be used in 
a lumber yard? 

3. Which fish is a cape on the 
New England coast? 

4. Which fish might well be 
used in the navy? 

5. Which fish should be the 
winner if it were in a wres- 
tling contest ? 


Best-known Woman of the 


Bible 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Guess the following words; 
then put their first letters to- 
gether to spell the name of the 
best-known woman of the Bible. 

1. The writer of the Second 
Gospel. 

2. The first man. 

3. The kind of horn the 
priests used. 

4. Benjamin 
——— son, 


was Jacob's 


A Posey Patch Puzzle 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


In each name of a flower 
given below there is a letter that 
does not belong there. Place 
these letters in a row in the 
order found and you will have 
the name of a good friend of 
your flowers. 

1. Pahnsy. 2. Roose. 3. Pe- 
tupnia. 4. Tulitp. 5. violeot. 6. 
Asater. 7. Daidsy. 


What Would You Say? 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here’s something that may 
help you in your schoolwork. 
Study the following sentences 
and decide which of the pro- 
nouns in parenthesis should be 
used to make the sentence cor- 
rect. 

1. Mary and (she, her) are 
playing tag. 

2. It was (I, me) who sang 
in chapel. 

3. The man (who, whom) 
we saw looked tired. 

4. They are the ones (who, 
whom) deserve the credit. 

5. Bobby likes to play with 
(we, us) children. 


Tommy’s Last Name 
(Continued from page 9) 


around. The boy across the aisle 
gave him a friendly smile. No 
one else was even looking at 
him. Suddenly he felt light. He 
wanted to run and laugh and 
shout. But he knew he wasn’t 
supposed to be rowdy in school, 
so instead he turned to the boy 
behind him. “Do you have a 
pencil box?” he asked and 
grinned, showing where a front 
tooth was missing. 

“What did you say your name 
is?” asked Mary Brown, when 
she sat down beside him in the 
bus going home. 

Tommy didn’t answer. So he 
was going to get teased after 
all, he thought. 

“Didn't you say it was Flow- 
erseed ?” insisted Mary. “That's 
a pretty name, I think. What's 
your favorite flower?” 

Tommy’s heart lifted again. 
This Mary liked his name too. 
School wasn’t so bad. School 
was fun. He wished the bus 
would hurry, He wanted to run 
fast and tell his mamma. 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll must be 


accompanied by a note from a teacher or t stating that the work is original. In June we gave you! 
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Joe the Surprised 
Dishwasher 


(Continued from page 17) 


“That is nice,” she said, ‘‘to 
help your mother. What were 
you helping her with?” 

Tom looked sheepishly at Joe 
before he answered. Then he 
looked at Mary and grinned. “I 
was helping her do the dishes,” 
he said. 

“Why I didn’t know you 
helped do dishes,” Joe grinned 
back at Tom. 

“Sure,” answered Tom, “I 
often help Mother with the 
dishes.” 

Mary laughed. Then she told 
Tom of how Joe had helped 
her with the dishes. 

“And I was afraid you would 
see me doing dishes and call 
me a sissy,” laughed Joe. 

Tom laughed too. “I think 
doing the dishes is fun.” 

Both boys then agreed that as 
soon as Mary was through bak- 
ing cookies, they would wash 
and wipe the mixing bowls and 
cooky pans for her. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


What Is This? 
Book. 


Bible Puzzle 
Eagle. 


What Working Place? 
Garden. 


Guess These Fish 
1. Pike. 2. Sawfish. 3. Cod. 4. 
Torpedo. 5. Mussel. 


Best-known Woman of the 
Bible 
Marty. 
A Posey Patch Puzzle 
Hoptoad. 


What Would You Say? 


aust be . 2. I. 3. Whom. 4. Who. 
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eAttention: 


PARENTS 
and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


A knowledge of the Bible is important to children 
if they are to develop Christian character. To help 
parents make the Bible interesting to children 
Unity School of Christianity has prepared a course 
for children from 8 to 13 called 


Bible Stories for Juniors 


@ Bible Stories for Juniors acquaints the junior stu- 
dent with important Bible stories told in their 
Biblical order. The series has two general objec- 
tives: First, to tell the stories as they are presented 
in the Bible; secondly, to stress the points in each 
story that have a bearing on the development of 
Christian character in children. 


Three-Year Course 


These lessons, prepared in mimeograph form, 
are arranged in quarterly sets composed of thir- 
teen lessons each. Each lesson contains a Bible 
story, a few questions about the story, and a 
simple drawing illustrating the practical applica- 
tion of the lesson. 

Bible Stories for Juniors is planned as a three- 
year course. Lessons for the four quarters of the 
first and second years are now available. The 
third year’s lessons are still in preparation. 

These lessons present the Bible stories in a way 
to capture the interest of the child and make a 
lasting impression on his mind. They are priced at 
twenty cents a quarter or seventy cents a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANSAS 6, Mo. 


OB SHELBY wiped the last bit 
B of dust from the bookshelves 

by the fireplace and stood 
back to inspect them with satisfac- 
tion. ‘Guess that ought to do,” he 
thought. “I'll get all the books put 
away and surprise Mom.” 

As he walked to the kitchen for 
a screw driver with which to open 
the packing case, he looked out of 
the window. “Funny,” he thought, 
“I don’t see anyone playing. I won- 
der if there aren’t any boys around 
here.” 

The Shelbys had moved two days 
before, and Bob had been too busy 
helping his mother to get ac- 
quainted in the new neighborhood. 

When Mrs. Shelby came to the 
living room, Bob was putting the 
last book in its place. He felt very 
happy when he saw the pleased ex- 
pression on his mother’s face. 

“That’s fine work, Bob. It begins 
to look like home when the books 
are in place. You have been a great 
help, dear. I don’t know how I 
should have managed without you. 
Tomorrow you may play all day, for 
the hard work is all done.” 

“Thanks, Mom, but I don’t see 
anyone around here to play with,” 
he said uneasily. “I'd like to have 
at least one friend before school 
starts.” 

“There will be a week before 
school starts,’ returned his mother. 
“Surely you will find a friend in 
that time.” 

But the week dragged slowly by 
and found Bob still without friends. 
“There's not a boy in this neighbor- 


hood as far as I can find,”’ he said 
soberly. “I shan’t know anyone at 
school.” 

“You will make friends soon, 
dear,” said his mother, wishing she 
had something more comforting to 
offer. Then suddenly she remem- 
bered. “Oh, Bob, Mrs. Smith, our 
next-door neighbor gave me a little 
magazine for you. She says her boys 
have outgrown it but she hates to 
discontinue the subscription, so she 
gives it to some child each month. 
I put it over there in the magazine 
rack.” 

“Any port in a storm,” mumbled 
Bob as he pulled the magazine from 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


the rack. But a moment later he was 
shouting with excitement. ‘Why, 
Mom, it is Wee Wisdom! The 
teacher had a copy of this at school 
last year. It has the keenest stories 
in it. I won’t have any trouble mak- 
ing friends at school now. I'll just 
share my Wee Wisdom, and we'll 
get acquainted easily.” 

Wee Wisdom can make friends 
for you too. Why don’t you share 
your copy with the boys and girls 
at school? Better still, order a sub- 
scription for your teacher so that 
all the children in your class may 
enjoy Wee Wisdom with you. 

Wee Wisdom is $1 a year. 
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